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home a large force of British troops marched through
the streets of Alexandria and Cairo. At the same time
Sir Austen did everything in his power to put the
admittedly unsatisfactory Anglo-Egyptian relations
upon a permanent footing. In 1927 matters got so far
as a draft treaty, of which the main points were that
Egypt was to become a member of the League of
Nations; that British troops were to remain in the
country for another ten years, when a fresh agreement
was to be made; that Great Britain was to be repre-
sented at Cairo by an ambassador who was to take
precedence of the envoys of other Powers; and that the
organization of the Egyptian Army, and the existing
administration of the Sudan, were to remain unaltered.
These hopes were wrecked upon the rock of Wafd
opposition, but the Nationalists proved so incapable of
governing the country that the King found himself
obliged to establish a temporary dictatorship. Such
was the position when Sir Austen left office, and it
required the lapse of several years, combined with the
Italian conquest of Abyssinia, to effect any appreciable
modification in the situation. When the final treaty
between Great Britain and Egypt was signed, it
approximated very closely to that drawn up by Sir
Austen Chamberlain.

With the resignation of Mr. Baldwin's administra-
tion after the General Election of 1929, Sir Austen once
more passed into private life, and he was not destined
to hold office again save for a few short weeks. What
place is his in the long line of British Foreign Secre-
taries? The question is not an easy one to answer, for
we are still too close to the events with which he had
to deal to be able to view them in their proper